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MADAME BUTTERFLY 


A new production was staged by Sadler’s 
Wells Opera at the King’s Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, in April 1945, with the following cast: 


MADAME BUTTERFLY Victoria Sladen 
LIEUTENANT PINKERTON Arthur Servent 
SHARPLEsSS, the Consul Roderick Jones 
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THE COMMISSIONER Ivor Ingham 
CONDUCTOR 


Muir Mathieson 
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SCENERY AND COSTUMES 
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MADAME BUTTERFLY 


The Story of the Opera 





Act 1. The period of the opera is the year 1904, and the 
scene of the action the garden of a house built upon a 
hill overlooking the bay and harbour of the port of 
Nagasaki, in Japan. LIEUTENANT F. B. PINKERTON of the 
United States gunboat, Abraham Lincoln, has bought 
the property and, as the curtain rises, is in the act of 
moving into it. With him, showing off the points of the 
place, bustling about ostentatiously, is that veritable 
‘shining light of brokers’’—coro. It was Goro who 
procured him both the leasehold of this exotic, delightful 
hbieaaa and (for a mere hundred yen) the wife with 
whom he proposes to share it—an enchanting little 
Geisha-girl, whom he can quit at short notice, since 
in Japan desertion constitutes divorce. Presently, the 
wedding will take place here. The house is alteady 
staffed with servants and stocked with provisions. At 
any moment the bride will arrive, with her relatives and 
friends, the High Commissioner, the Official Registrar, 
and the American Consul. coro has seen to everything. 

The American Consul, sHARPLEss, enters—a sober, 
middle-aged gentleman out of breath after his climb up 
the hill. Pouring him out a whisky-and-soda, PINKERTON 
explains this marriage of his, revealing himself as a 
Yankee hedonist, who gaily buys his pleasure where’ he 
finds it and devil take the consequences. Harm her 
though he may, he longs to possess this quaint captiva- 
ting CHO-CHO-SAN, this BUTTERFLY, as she is called. He 
pours out another drink and toasts light-heartedly the 
American woman whom he will one day “wed in real 
marriage.” 

From below the brow of the hill Burrerrty and a 
company of girls are heard singing an impassioned bridal 
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song, which reaches its climax as they enter the garden. 
Greetings are exchanged. uestioned by SHARPLESS, 
BUTTERFLY prattles of herself with a girlish naiveté. Her 
family having fallen on evil days, she is a Geisha—but 
she is not ashamed. It is the way of the world. ... Her 
mother is “ dreadfully poor.” ... Her father? He is 
dead. . . . But she has uncles, a wise one, the BONZE, 
and another who is “a little wanting.” And then she 
tells her age: she is only fifteen. 

The High Commissioner and Official Registrar arrive, 
and hard on their heels a quaint pack of chattering 
relatives, whom PINKERTON finds very silly, but amusing. 
ats | materials for the ceremony are furnished, refresh- 
ments handed round. Offered sweetmeats by the bride- 
groom, the bride shyly reveals her little store of worldly 
wealth stuffed in the broad sleeves of her kimono— 
feminine knick-knacks, save for a long narrow scabbard, 
which, she says with sudden gravity, she cannot show in 
public. (In an ominous aside, GoRO intervenes to explain 
that the sheath was sent by the Mikado to BUTTERFLY’S 
father, with a “message” .. . which he obeyed.) 
BUTTERFLY further tells PINKERTON that for his sake she 
has renounced the faith of her forefathers. 

They are married. SHARPLEss, whose disapproval has 
increased since he has seen BUTTERFLY for fimself and 
read her character, mingles a word of warning with the 
congratulations he offers to the husband, before he 
departs with the other officials. The relatives stay on 
chattering and guzzling, until suddenly the Bonze, the, 
wise uncle, strides in in high rage to denounce the apostasy 
of his niece, whom he has seen visiting the Christian 
Mission. There is an uproar: poor BUTTERFLY is 
execrated and cast off by her kith and kin, now and for 
ever. The party breaks up instantly, leaving her 
frightened and weeping. 

he evening begins to fall. Comforted by prinKERTON’s 
endearments and caresses, she puts aside the past. She 
retires to prepare herself for the night, while he awaits 
her on the terrace, lounging back in a wicker-chair, 
smoking a cigarette. She returns robed in white; she 
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is ‘‘ the Goddess of the Moon,” she blissfully proclaims. 
Having declared her passion, she begs for his love—be 
it only a mite of his love. For she comes “ ... of a people 
accustomed to little,”’ a people 


‘** Grateful for love that’s silent ; 
Light as a blossom 
And yet everlasting as the sky, 
As the fathomless ocean.” 


The curtain falls upon them singing in duet the 
et eer music which she sang as she mounted the 
hill and entered the garden. 


ACT Il. PART I. The scene is laid inside the house 
of the first act. BUTTERFLY’s Woman-servant, SUZUKI, is 
offering up a prayer to a Buddha image for the return of 
PINKERTON to her mistress, whom he left three years ago, 
and who is now nearly penniless. BUTTERFLY disparages 
the “gods of Japan.” She is convinced that he will 
return ; why else did he provide this house for her 
before he went? Besides, he gave his promise: he 
would come, he had said, ‘‘. . . in the season when the 
robins are nesting.” suzUKI must have faith. As though 
to cap her argument, she sings the famous aria, ‘‘ One 
Fine Day,” describing, as if by sheer force of description 
she could make it come to pass, the happiness-to-be— 
the trail of smoke on the horizon, the welcoming boom 
of ae harbour cannon, PINKERTON climbing the hill 
to her. 

Through the opened partition-wall of the house, 
SHARPLESS and GORO are seen coming through the garden. 
BUTTERFLY, who has not met the Consul since her 
wedding, welcomes him with delight, and her hospitable 
attentions make it hard for him to broach the purpose 
of his visit: the reading of a letter he has received pon 
PINKERTON. Overjoyed to hear that PINKERTON is well, 
she puts the mystifying question : when do robins build 
their nests in America? When she has explained her- 
self, the Consul evades the issue by confessing that “‘ he 
never studied ornithology.” . . . Meanwhile coro has. 
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oined them—BUTTERFLY complains that no sooner was 
het husband’s back turned than Goro began to pester 
her with marriage offers : just now, he is trying to foist 
upon her that wealthy nincompoop, PRINCE YAMADORI. 

ere and then this individual arrives to plead his suit, 
which BUTTERFLY rejects, if only for the reason that she 
is married already. Not under Japanese law, the 
marriage-broker points out; deserted, she is tpso facto 
divorced. Yes, but in my country, the United States of 
America, BUTTERFLY retorts, divorces cannot be come 
by so easily—and she dismisses the subject by com- 
manding suzuki to bring in the tea. . . . (Conferring 
hurriedly, the three men reveal the occasion of their 
respective visits. PINKERTON’S ship is due at any minute ; 
he has written to SHARPLESS, requesting him tactfully to 
intimate to BUTTERFLY that he does not intend to call 
upon her.) . . . PRINCE YAMADORI takes a sorrowful 
leave, and coro follows him. Now at last, sHARPLESS is 
able to proceed to the reading of PINKERTON’s letter, but 
BUTTERFLY’S faith is proof against its implications. All 
she can grasp is the fact that he is returning, and her 
joy is so great that sHARPLESs (inwardly cursing 
PINKERTON) braces himself to ask point-blank what she 
would do if he. were never to return again? Stunned, 
she replies that she might do “two things”: either 
go forth as a Geisha again, or else—die. . . . SHARPLESS 
earnestly advises her to accept PRINCE YAMADORI, but 
so doing, he merely adds insult to injury. 

BUTTERFLY pulls herself together and leaves the room 
for a moment, to return carrying PINKERTON’s child, 
claiming triumphantly, ‘‘ Can such as he . . . be for- 
gotten? * She pours out her love for the child in a 
manner so affecting that before he departs, sHARPLESS 

romises faithfully to inform PINKERTON, that he is a 
ather and that his son awaits him. ... But when he has 
gone, BUTTERFLY has to sustain a new onslaught. 
SUZUKI drags GORO in, to accuse him of spreading doubts 
about the child’s paternity ; Goro protests that all he 
said was that, in America, a child toa of a marriage 
such as BUTTERFLY’s would be “. . . shunned throughout 
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his life, and treated as an outcast.” . . . BUTTERFLY’S 
rage soon gives way to fear. . . . But no, she will not 
believe it. PINKERTON will come, and take them both 
reel to his country. As though confirming her faith, 
the boom of the harbour-cannon welcoming the Abraham 
Lincoln is heard. She orders suzuxi to pluck every 
flower in the garden and decorate the room, while she 
dons her white bridal robe. She cuts three holes in the 
artition, through which the three of them will watch 
Or PINKERTON’S coming. Before the curtain falls, the 
evening has darkened and they have arranged them- 
selves, the child on a cushion, suzuxi kneeling, and 
BUTTERFLY Standing. 


ACT. Il. PART 11. Dawn finds BUTTERFLY still stand- 
ing by the partition and beside her the others fast asleep. 
BUTTERFLY withdraws with the child to rest until 
PINKERTON’S arrival. Her voice has scarcely died away, 
when a knocking is heard and PINKERTON himself comes 
tiptoeing in with sHarpLEss. They beg the startled 
SUZUKI not to disturb her mistress. suzukI explains the 
cause of BUTTERFLY’s fatigue and the reason for the 
flowers which litter the room. Her story is an agony to 
PINKERTON, who has lacked the moral courage to accept 
the Consul’s account. He has even brought his American 
wife here: seeing her in the garden and learning who 
she is, SUZUKI is beside herself with grief. They beg her 
to urge BUTTERFLY to accept the offer which the 
American wife has come here to make—namely, to adopt 
the child as her own and so free it from the stigma of 
illegitimacy. While the two women thrash the matter 
out in the garden, PINKERTON drains the bitter cup of 
his repentance—then departs. sUZUKI, won over by the 
wife’s transparent sincerity, promises to convey her offer, 
but says she must be alone with BUTTERFLY... . At that 
moment, BUTTERFLY’s voice is heard : she runs joyously 
into the room—to find, not PINKERTON, but in his stead 
an alien white lady. 

She does not make a violent scene. Save for a flash 
of anger with suzux1 for hesitating to answer a question, 
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: he is told, but h 
. _ PINKERTON lives, she 18 to » Dut he will 
oe — again. And the lady— this lady who 
terrifies me?” ... Tactfully, sympatheticaly : Fs 
BUTTERFLY listens with understanding, 
explains herself. | B fe of PINKERTON’s well, = 


She can even wish this wi . I 
him come here in half an hour’s time, and she will give 


him his child. 

The visitors gone, she collapses: when she recovers, 
it is to stage-manage her suicide. She bids svzvxr close 
the doors and draw the curtains, and forces her to go 
away. She takes her father’s scabbard from its case 
hanging on the wall, draws the blade and kisses 1t. 

At this moment suzuki brings the baby, sleeping in its 
cradle: so far from diverting her from her purpose, the 
presence of the child, for whom she is sacrificing herself, 

ives her new strength. When she has delivered her 
a ga a song of farewell, she retires behind a screen 
and stabs herself. Dropping the dagger, she totters 
across the room to the cradle and sinks beside it. It is 
there that PINKERTON, who has divined the meaning 
behind her message to his wife, finds BUTTERFLY as he 
rushes in. Her last gesture before she dies is to raise 
her arm and point out his child—the child she is giving 


him now, according to her word. 
R. L. J. 


Ki 
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A History of the Opera 


THE original Madame Butterfly was an American magazine 
story of the late ‘nineties, by John Luther Long, a 
Philadelphia lawyer with a flair for writing popular 
exotic fiction. Pierre Loti with his celebrated Madame 
Chrysanthéme, published in 1887, had, it seems, started 
the vogue for marrying naval officers to Geisha-girls ; 
but Long’s treatment of the theme, devoid of authenticity, 
style, or atmosphere, is poles apart from the French 
masterpiece. Not that it is not cleverly contrived. A 
naval officer has a “ wantonly whimsical wish” to 
“mould” a Geisha-girl—“ this dainty, vivid, eager 
material.” Having married her and somehow induced 
her for his sake to forswear her country, religion, family, 
and language, he disappears. His victim then holds 
the floor, pouring out her trusting heart in voluble 
idgin-English, sprinkled with “‘ gits,” ‘‘ mebbes,” and 
‘egg-spegs,” to Suzuki, to Yamadori and Goro, and to 
Sharpless, whom she visits at the Consulate, where he 
‘acknowledges her protean fascination ”’ ) ... This 
bogus Geisha-girl was certainly a creation of sorts. One 
understands why David Belasco, the famous American 
producer, manager, playwright, and adapter, who in 
1899 was looking for a one-act play, snapped her up as 
a golden akan for his leading lady, Blanche 
Bates. In due course, the play was produced at the 
Herald Square Theatre, New York. On April 28th, 
1900, it reached the Duke of York’s Theatre, London, 
where Puccini saw it. 

The play caused a considerable stir on both sides of 
the Atlantic. In the first place there was the allure of 
its Japanese setting. The popular craze for that 
country in those days—it was still less than half a century 

15 
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since Japan had been thrown open to the Western 
world—is described by Max Beerbohm, then dramatic 
critic for the Saturday Review, discussing the visit to London 
in 1900 of the Imperial Court Theatre of Tokio. Hailing 
the genuiné article at jast after a surfeit of vulgar 
imitation, he says: “ The importation of a few fans and 
umbrellas set us all agog. The trade began twenty 
years ago waxing ever faster and more furious. 
Japanese Stores* sprang up. Japanese musical 
comedies were produced.” (Max is referring to those 
Daly’s Theatre triumphs, The Geisha in 1896 and San 
Toy in 1899.) “‘ Jolly Japs’ peddled round and 
about.” . . . “Even plays were produced in which 
heartless naval officers caused love-sick Geisha-girls to 
commit hari-kari,” Max might have added, but that 
one he did not cover Butterfly for the Saturday 
ew 


Apart from its setting the play had solid qualities. 
It was more concentrated and more explicit than the 
story. Eliminating the shadowy “ wantonly whimsical ” 
Pinkerton of the early chapters, Belasco began where 
the second act of the opera begins, inserting dialogue to 
explain the situation. He also invented the climax, 
upon which that of the opera is based. 

In the story Pinkerton does not revisit Butterfly ; 
Kate meets her at the Consulate without realizing ae 
she is; Butterfly tries to commit hari-kari, but after 
wounding herself changes her mind and the ony ends 
simply by her leaving the house with the child. Belasco 
brought Pinkerton back, confronted the two women fair 
and square, made Butterfly kill herself properly. The 
opening sequence between Kate and Butterfly must have 
been very effective “theatre.” ‘“ There 1s a short pause 
while the two women look at each other,” the stage direction 
says, “‘ then MADAME BUTTERFLY Slowly bows her head.” The 
scene continues : . 

KATE : Why, you poor little thing . . . who in the world could 
blame you or... call you responsible . . . you pretty little 
plaything. 

[Takes MADAME BUTTERFLY in her arms.] 
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MADAME BUTTERFLY (soft) No—playthin’ . . . I am Mrs. Lef— 
ten—ant B.F.—No—no—now I am, only—Cho-Cho-San, 
but no playthin’ . . . [She rises, then impasstvely.] How long 
you been marry ? 


At the close, instead of Puccini’s anguished 





as Pinkerton rushes in to embrace the dying Butterfly, 
we simply hear her saying to him before she dies : ‘‘ Too 
bad those robins didn’ nes’ again.” Calculated pathos 
could hardly go farther. 

Above all, it was in the production of the play that 
Belasco excelled himself. In his employment of the 
modern switchboard technique of stage-lighting, his 
cultivation of scenic ‘‘ naturalism,” his passion for detail 
and atmosphere he was something of a pioneer; in 
Butterfly he achieved an effect which was hailed at the 
time as a tour de force, and which we have reason to suppose 
deeply impressed Puccini. It was an inspired piece of 
stage business occasioned by the problem of conveying 
in terms of a continuous one-act play the suspense of 
the story, in which Butterfly, knowing Pinkerton’s ship 
is in port, awaits him glued to the window for days on 
end. Belasco stationed Butterfly, Suzuki, and the child 
by the window, as in the opera. Fading lights portrayed 
the passing of dusk into night. Suzuki lit the Japanese 
floor lamps. Seale the window the stars were 
represented. Gradually the darkness lifted; one by 
one the floor lamps flickered and died ; the chirping of 
birds was heard, and at length the little group became 
visible again, Suzuki and the child prone and asleep, 
Butterfly wearily standing by the window, her figure— 
like a ueute from a Japanese fan—silhouetted against the 
Brey light of a cheerless dawn... . The scene, counter- 
eiting the passing of twelve hours, played for fourteen 
wordless minutes. In the autobiography which he 
wrote a few years before his death in 1931, Belasco 
recalled it as “. . . my most successful effort in appealing 
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to the imaginations of those who have sat before my 


stage.” 

The play, then, enjoyed a notable success. Blanche 
Bates took New York by storm. It was revived there 
frequently. Evelyn Millard—according to a souvenir 
publication for the year 1900—“‘ drew all London” to 
the Duke of York’s, where it ran through a hot summer 
until July. The Atheneum found it “touching.” The 
Times sums up an appreciative description as follows : 
“In any other than an exotic setting this dramatic 
anecdote would be intolerably painful. Redeemed as it 
is by delicate grace and above all] by strangeness of detail, 
the little play proves by no means as distressing as a 
bald recital may suggest, but tear-compelling merely. 
A tragedy to be sure, but a toy tragedy.” 


Puccini was in London that summer for the Covent 
Garden premiére of Tosca and since he was looking for 
a libretto for a new opera took the advice of a friend— 
it is not clear which friend: various people claim the 
honour—to attend the first night of Butterfly It took 
him by storm too. For one thing, he found that the 

lot was so clear-cut and so logical that although know- 
ing no English he could follow it—just as, although 
knowing no French, he had been able to follow Sardou’s 
play of Tosca. The J? anese setting was not only 
captivating ; it was a challenge and a stimulus. Above . 
all, the “ tear-compelling ” story met his perennial need 
for a subject—as he once expressed it—‘‘ full of passion 
and pain.” In the green room afterwards he tearfully 
embraced the startled Belasco, who under the circum- 
stances, so he explained later, could hardly do otherwise 
than accept the temperamental composer’s request for 
the use of his play as a libretto. 

But months passed before the contract was finally 
sealed—anxious months, for Puccini was miserable 
without a libretto to work upon, and look where he 
might (among other things at Dante’s Divine Comedy, at 
Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables, at Oscar Wilde’s A 
Florentine Tragedy) he could find no alternative to 
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Belasco’s hauntingly pathetic little Geisha-girl. The 
difficult task of converting the material of a one-act play 
and magazine story into the text of a full-length opera 
was as a matter of course entrusted to the successful 
librettists of Za Bohéme and Tosca, the Italian dramatists, 
Guiseppe Giacosa and Luigi Illica. The qualities of 
this admirable team, we are told, were complementary, 
Giacosa’s judgment tempering Illica’s invention; but 
the former was liable to be discouraged and the latter 
to be irritated by the composer’s constant criticisms, 
amendments, and prescriptions. No doubt all three 
would have been happier men if Puccini, like “ that 
lucky fellow Wagner,” as he called him, had been able 
to write his own librettos. 

The history of the “ work in progress ” is revealed in 
Puccini’s correspondence. In August 1901, over a year 
after that memorable evening at the Duke of York’s, 
we find him still waiting to begin. ‘‘ Day by day and 
hour by hour I look for the packet from Giacosa. I 
shall write him a letter and stir him up.” The following 
April he is “laying stone on stone and doing his best 
to make Mr. F. B. Pinkerton sing like an American.” 
In May he is “ pleased” with the music of Butterfly’s 
entry ; in September he is upon Act II. Meanwhile he 
had met Madame Ohyama, the wife of the Japanese 
Ambassador, “very intelligent and, although plain, 
attractive,’ who knew of an actual case similar to 
Butterfly’s, criticized the name of Yamadori and those 
of Butterfly’s relatives, promised to write to Tokio for 
some gpa folk-songs, and even sang some herself. 

In November we find the composer in an “ absolutely 
miserable state of mind.’’ The second of the three acts 
of the libretto had been laid in the Consulate, with 
Butterfly visiting Sharpless there as in the story, and it 
had dawned on him that this was a “great mistake.” 
Sharpless should visit Butterfly as in the play, and the 
second and third acts be combined in order that the 
action “ move forward to the close without interruption, 
Rete effective, terrible.” Guilio Ricordi, Puccini’s 
publisher and intimate friend, to whom he was writing, 
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objected to departure from the normal three-act opera. 
Ilfica wanted at least to divide the proposed second act, 
which would play for ninety minutes, by dropping the 
curtain on the scene of Butterfly’s vigil. But the com- 
poser, apparently calculating that music would match the 
moving effect of Belasco’s tour de force, was adamant. 

Owing to a motor accident in February 1903 which 
nearly cost Puccini his life (he was a passionate motorist), 
the composition was not finished until the latter half of 
that year. In due course rehearsals began for the 
seins at La Scala, Milan, on Febru 17th, 1904. 

uccini had never been more buoyantly optimistic. 
“ My ees wishes are superfluous,” he wrote that day 
to his Butterfly, Rosina Storchio. ‘‘So true, so delicate, 
sO moving is your ore art that the public must 
succumb to it! And I hope that through you I 
am speeding to victory ! o-night then—with sure 
cpabAcaCE and much affection, dear child!” All 
shared his confidence, even the stage-carpenters, who, 
we are told, had tiptoed about their work during 
rehearsals, affected to tears by the beauty of the music. 
And yet that premiére was a resounding fiasco, from the 
shock of hich it took the sensitive composer many years 
to recover (indeed, in the opinion of one authority, the 
memory of the jeers and whistles that had greeted his 
cherished Geisha-girl haunted him to his dying day). 
Puccini instantly withdrew the opera and refunded his 
royalties to the management. The musical journal 
Musica e Mustctst insinuated that a claque had been at 
work and inveighed against the stupidity of the public, 
which, instead of admiring the manifold beauties of the 
exotic mise en scéne, gave an exhibition of hilarious tom- 
foolery. (Among other things it had giggled when 
Butterfly’s kimono billowed in a sudden draught.) But 
a claque could not have made such headway against 
a composer of Puccini’s reputation unless the opera 
itself had been wanting. Hurt and outraged though he 
was, Puccini proceeded to make revisions. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating: three 
months later the revised version went, to use Puccini’s 
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PRINCE YAMADORI. Costume design by REECE PEMBERTON. 
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Pinkerton comes to fetch his child, but finds Butterfly dying. 
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own words, . . exactly as I had wished, a real and 
unqualified triumph—the success is greater every even- 
ing.” From that triumph, as ii Ase knows, Madame 
Butterfly has never looked back. The following year it 
was the event of the Covent Garden season, with Destinn 
as Butterfly, Caruso as Pinkerton, and Scotti as 
Sharpless. In 1906 it was brilliantly produced at the 
Paris Opéra Comique and further strengthened by the 
elimination of a scene—based on the play again—in 
which Kate, with an obtuseness, the theatrical effect of 
which was lost in opera, herself asked Butterfly to give 
up the child to her. In 1907 Puccini crossed the 
Atlantic for the premiére in Italian at the Metropolitan, 
New York (it had already toured America sung in 
English). The performance was ‘“ without poetry,” 
Puccini complained, and as for Geraldine Farrar in the 
title-role, he found that glittering prima-donna “ not 
too satisfactory.” However, it all went down “ very 
well ” with the Press and public. 

By now Puccini’s thoughts were elsewhere. Butterfly 
was three years old and still he had not found a successor. 
“ The world is expecting an opera from me, and it is 
high time it were ready. Weve had enough now of 
Bohéme, Butterfly, and company! Even I am sick of 
them!” ... History was to repeat itself. He visited a 
play by Belasco running in New York—a wild and woolly 
melodrama of Californian mining life—and was put out 
of his agony. 

Not that the new opera, The Girl of the Golden West, was 
to attain the universal and abiding popularity of Madame 
Butterfly. In that sense Puccini never found a successor 
to his Geisha-girl. She remained without compeer. 


EVA 


BY MOSCO CARNER 


In Defence of Puccini 


THERE was a time, not so very long ago, when the 
subject of Puccini was taboo among the so-called serious 
musicians : to confess to a sneaking liking for his music 
was tantamount to cultivating a taste for the low and 
meretricious in art. Slush and sentimentality, librettos 
that conformed to the standards of the penny-dreadful 
and the cheap erotic novel, a shameless exploitation o1 
hoary stage-tricks : such and more was said in condem- 
nation of Puccini’s operas by the musical mandarins of 
a generation or so ago. Oddly enough, the strongest 
anti-Puccinian phalanx was to be found in the com- 
ser’s own country where it was headed by the powerful 
orrefranca, a critic who thought it worth while devoting 
a whole book to the subject, a book in which the unhappy 
composer was pulloried and pulled to bits in the most 
scientific fashion. What is the position to-day? The 
hostile pamphlets have wandered into limbo and the 
unfriendly cliques have disappeared. What has remained 
is Puccini’s music, most of it as fresh and spontaneous 
to-day as it was when it first conquered the world. 

Some of us may for temperamental reasons still dislike 
it. For there is no denying its predominantly sentimental 
character. It is certainly no food for the purist. And 
those brought up in the tradition of the “ Musikdrama ” 
and all it implies cannot help picking holes—and quite 
large ones at that—in the fabric of the Puccinian opera. 
But there is one great thing that cannot be overlooked : 
Puccini’s operas are theatre par excellence. An inborn 
dramatic instinct, a keen sense for the imponderables o. 
the stage, an almost unfailing power to write music that 
fits the action as a glove fits the hand, and last, but by 
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no means least, a rich vein of warm lyrical invention : 
this is, in a nut-shell, the secret of Puccini’s operatic art. 
Add to it big rewarding parts which for their perfect 
rendering call for that rare bird the singer-cum-actor, 
swift-moving scenes full of action, dramatic tension and 
suspense, and brilliant orchestral writing, and you have 
the explanation of the fact that out of the twelve operas 
Puccini wrote, at least half a dozen are among the main- 
stays of every big opera house. Of how many modern 
operas can the same be said ? Strauss was the only one 
among Puccini’s contemporaries who rivalled him in 
that respect. Of the works of his Italian contemporaries, 
the Catalanis, Cileas, Franchettis, Mascagnis, Leon- 
cavallos, and Giordanos, none was able to hold our 
attention for very long, with the sole exception of the 
veristic twins Cavalleria and JI Pagliacci which, for al] 
their merits, reach neither the craftsmanship nor the 
musical quality of Tosca and Jl Tabarro. 

Thus Puccini remains the only successor of any calibre 
of his great compatriot Verdi. Verdi was his starting- 
point and for ever his operatic idol. True, Puccini 
neither had his great commanding personality nor was 
the “radius of dramatic action ” of Puccini’s operas as 
wide and full as that of Verdi’s; but within his limita- 
tions, his power to move and to carry the spectator with 
him was equal to that of the composer of La Traviata 
and Otello. What earned him his “bad” reputation 
was his strong bent for the markedly erotic type of opera : 
the chief protagonist of ten of his operas is the woman. 
His was a special type of woman, the little creature of 
frail femininity whose whole ratson d’étre, as Puccini saw 
it, was love, without which she must perish. It is true 
that in this Puccini continued a line that had started in 
French opera with Gounod, Thomas, and Massenet. 
Yet it was the Italian who developed that operatic type 
to perfection by adding an at once realistic and more 
individual note. Even in his Turandot, in which Puccini 
succeeded in getting away from the little-woman idea, 
a last vestige of his natural bent remained with the figure 
of Liu to whom, significantly enough, he gave the best 
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and most moving music of the whole opera. (An even 
greater significance attaches to the fact that this character 
was the composer’s, not Gozzi’s, creation.) To have 
blamed him for his peculiar predilection was as stupid 
as it was beside the point. ‘The theatre is not a moral 
institution, and no matter what kind of subject is brought 
on to the stage, its sole criterion is its dramatic propriety 
and its artistic handling. In Puccini’s case it was the 
subject, with a special type of woman as heroine and 
charged with a tense erotic atmosphere, that provided 
the spark for his musico-dramatic inspiration and that 
resulted in most successful works for the stage. 

Yet there was more in Puccini than the successful 
musical raconteur of the amorous lives and love tragedies 
of Manon, Mimi, Cho-Cho-San, Tosca, Angelica, and 
Giorgetta. With two masterpieces, Gianni Schiccht and 
Turandot, he revealed new facets of his operatic genius. 
His excursion into Florentine comedy came as un- 
expectedly as that into Chinese fairy tales. (The parallel 
with the “new” Verdi of Oiello and Falstaff is worth 
noting.) Gianni Schicchi was perhaps the more startlin 
of the two as its light-handed and witty treatment an 
the champagne-like sparkle of its music seemed so far 
removed from the usual Puccinian domain of sentimental 
love stories with their full-blooded and passionate music. 
In Turandot he returned again to a partly tragic love- 
story, but 1t moves no longer on the more or less common- 

lace erotic plane of his sentimental operas. What 
Puccini had in mind when he cast about for a new subject 
and lighted upon Gozzi’s play was, in his own words, 
‘to try new paths.”” These new paths led to a work in 
which the composer not only reached the consummation 
of his technical mastery but achieved something that had 
seemed to lie beyond his poweis: a style of expression 
that was at once virile, heroic, and grandiose. With 
Turandot Puccini wrote a work that can be mentioned in 
a breath with Verdi’s Aida and Otello. True, it shows 
signs that the composer’s melodic inspiration was no 
longer as fresh and spontaneous as it used to be ; ‘there 
are enough traces of laborious work. Yet in its rare 
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combination of sustained passionate passages (Turandot 
and Calaf), of most moving lyricism (Liu) and of 
delightful comic relief (Ping, Pang, Pong), all tinged 
with beautiful exotic colours, it shows the hand of a 
master. 

But Puccini was not only a master of his craft. He was 
more than that: he was an individual musical person- 
ality. And this despite the more or less eclectic nature 
of his technique. In his musico-dramatic treatment he 
takes a leaf or two out of both Wagner’s and Verdi’s 
scores. He adopts a pseudo-symphonic method by 
occasionally using leitmotives and working them into a 
simple homophonic texture. His chief method of 
building up a musical scene is to construct a mosaic of 
small melodic units, a device which he uses so skilfully 
that it produces the effect of a constant and spontaneous 
flow, as in Liu’s first aria and the concluding chorus of 
the first act of Turandot. In his harmony he keeps abreast 
of his time. He is as much at home in Wagnerian 
chromaticism as he is in the colour harmonies of the 
French impressionists and the feasts of dissonance and 
polytonality of the last post-war period. (See the 
Hares of the first and second acts of Turandot.) Above 
all, he has a rare gift of absorbing all these heterogeneous 
elements and fusing them into a language’ entirely 
his own. 

This applies particularly to his lyrical phrase. There 
is no mistaking its individuality. Passionate, ardent, 
spontaneous, and full of morbidezza, it is specially in the 
expression of mental pain, suffering, and emotional 
fatigue that Puccini’s lyricism reaches its highest degree 
of poignancy and beauty. Here Puccini created a new 
type of operatic melody, the melody that in a forcible 
screwing-up of its line reaches the climax only with an 
effort, and then gradually drops down in exhaustion, as 
is most beautifully shown in the duet between Mimi and 
Rodolphe in the last act of La Bohéme, in Cavaradossi’s 

assionate outburst shortly before his execution and 
fiu's moving appeal to Turandot. ‘Here Puccini is, at 
his best, his purest, and his most individual. 
3 
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THE EXOTIC ELEMENT IN PUCCINI 


Attempts to introduce elements of non-European 
music into musical compositions of the West reach 
rather far back. Early examples may be found in the 
so-called “janizary ” pieces of Mozart and Beethoven 
(e.g. the “ Chor der Janitscharen ” in Mozart’s Entfuhriing 
aus dem Seratl and the well-known “ Rondo alla turca 
from his Sonata in A major ; and the “ Turkish March ” 
and “ Chorus of Dervishes ” from Beethoven’s Ruins oy 
Athens). Similar examples employing certain rhythmic 
and melodic peculiarities of Hungarian Gypsy music, 
may be found in works of Haydn and Schubert. All 
these attempts, however, were little more than products 
of artistic sport (artistiche Spreleret), introduced occasionally 
into some work, but without significance as regards the 
musical taste or style of its period. 

With the beginnings of romanticism, the picture 
changed. Both romantic literature and music showed 
the influence, often very strongly, of European and 
exotic folk-lore. Romanticism discovered, to some 
extent, that there are people whose artistic expressions 
—even if different in nature and upon another level of 
development from those of central and western Europe 
—still possess so much that is novel and redolent of the 
soil that they command careful consideration. The 
direct result of this “‘ discovery ” was that nations began 
to figure in European musical history who had previously 
se fan no role in it—or, at any rate, no important one— 
and who now, as the sources of new national schools, 
began to colour the further development of European 
music. Among such nations were the Russians, Scan- 
dinavians, and Czechs. 

This fact is important, because it was directly the 
romanticists’ interest in folk-lore which paved the way 
for the admission into European art-music of genuinely 
exotic elements—that is, not European ones. At the same 
time another important factor was at work. This was 
the political and economical expansion which set in 
during the nineteenth century and which, supported by 
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rapid technical advances, reduced the distances between 
the continents. Europe came into closer contact with 
cultures of which, in the past, she had known only 
through a few books and travellers’ reports. If it was 
the Near East that had previously exercised a special 
attraction upon the minds of an older Europe—as 
witness the many oriental subjects in the operas of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries (“‘ Turkish” 
aig dias circle now widened towards the East and 
est. 

The American West and the countries of the Far East, 
especially China and Japan, revealed new and curious 
features tending to crowd out interest in the Near East. 
As early as 1779 a book had appeared, by a French 
priest and missionary, Amiot, which, under the title 
Memoires sur la Musique des Chinois, dealt with the music 
of East Asia. It is only since the end of the nineteenth 
century that we have gained more precise information 
concerning this exotic music. An important invention 
proved a real path-breaker. This was the Edison phono- 
graph which, for the first time, made it possible for 
exotic music to be recorded and collected faithfully and 
authentically. Such exotic music as Europeans had 
previously jotted down from performances had, for the 
most part, suffered from the inability of the unattuned 
European ear to hear the music as it was. This ear 
could not provide for entirely correct transcriptions of 
the unfamiliar and often quite complicated sounds. 
Frequently investigators, quite unwittingly simply Euro- 
peanized the unfamiliar idioms, so that a false tran- 
script of the music necessarily resulted. The phonograph 
completely eliminated this source of errors. I mention 
this becat ee Puccini, before approaching the composition 
of Butterfly and Turandot, had resorted not only to written 
transcriptions of Japanese and Chinese music but also 
to this modern medium, and had consulted a large 
number of phonograph recordings. Before writing The 
Girl of the Golden West he had had sd pearl during a 
visit to America, to hear various Negro spirituals and 
Indian songs sung in their proper haunts. 
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It is striking that Puccini should have seized upon 
exotic subjects for no less than three of his works, and 
should have occupied himself so intensely with the music 
that would add authentic local colour to the dramatic 
scene. The question arises: why should a European 
composer introduce exotic elements into his music at 
all—that is, elements essentially foreign to him? 
The answer to this question may perhaps appear 
to be a different one in each case; but I believe that 
there are three main causes for this phenomenon in 
European music of the nineteenth and _ twentieth 
centuries, causes which, in practice, resulted in three 
different types. 

It is characteristic of the first type that the composer, 
if he writes an opera or some other programmatic music, 
turns to exotic material merely for the sake of local colour 
suggested or demanded by his subject, without his havin 
to stand in any inner relation to exotic music at all. 
Thus it was with the Viennese composers mentioned at 
the beginning of this article, and also, to cite a few more 
modern examples, in Mascagni’s Jris, Strauss’ Salome, 
d’Albert’s ane ae opera Mr. Wu, and many operas 
of the Verismo school, to which Puccini in part belonged. 
In them, the use of the exotic element occurs in a purely 
superficial manner and must be considered as nothing 
more than an attractive flavour. 

The second type is found where the purely musical 
peculiarities of exotic tone-systems exert such a fascination 
upon a composer that he assimilates certain elements of 
the alien music and transforms them into part of his own 
personal language. Verdi, for example, realized the 
possibility of doing this, in his Afda. Although this 
opera remained his only experiment in that direction, 

e oriental features are organically woven into the 
general language of the whole work; they are not 
merely i saat upon it. We find such assimilation of 
exotic elements practised on a grand scale in French 
impressionism, which, without the influence of those 
elements, would never have attained its outstanding 
significance in the history of European music. This is 
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not just coincidence, but due to a deep-seated psycho- 
logical relation between primitive music and exoticism 
on the one hand and impressionism on the other. 
Puccini’s exotic style belongs for the most part to the 
second type. 

The third type is represented by music in which 
exoticism is consciously introduced as a stimulus in the 
creation of a new musical style; in other words, the 
oo musical idiom serves, so to speak, as a leaven 
which, acting on an older musical style, is capable of 

roducing a new one. This method was followed for a 
ong time in American music, which, in the effort to free 
itself from European influence, turned first to Indian 
and later to that of the Negro. 

In reality, these three types are found but seldom 
separate ; in general, all three of them appear united in 
the stylistic leanings of one composer or of a whole school, 
with one or the other type more strongly pronounced. 
Even though it takes but a subordinate part in Puccini’s 
total work, his inclination to clever artifice on the one 
hand, and his endeavour on the other, to give a new 
impetus to his inspiration, with the aid of exoticism are 
clearly in evidence. But what drove him most forcefully 
towards exotic material was its strange world of un- 
familiar sounds, which exercised an irresistible charm 
upon his keen, over-refined senses. This sense, which 
found clear expression in his harmonic and orchestral 
technique, discovered, in this unfamiliar music, traits 
and tendencies that attracted him magnetically and 
with which he felt some close, inner relation. Compara- 
tively early, shortly after Manon Lescaut, he had alread 
conceived the plan of writing an opera, Buddha, in whic 
Indian melodies were to be used. Nothing came of it. 
Yet, later, he returned three times to exotic: material, 
and—what is psychologically important—each time at 
a different phase of his artistic development. In three 
works there is revealed an urge which, in him, amounted 
‘a agraecen to an obsession, and from which his whole 
ife long he never entirely escaped. 
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THE FIRST VERSION OF MADAME BUTTERFLY 


The fortunes of the operatic composer are like those 
of the gambler seated at the gaming-table. Neither can 
ever ‘be sure whether his next stroke will be a lucky one. 
The fate of the st alae composer lies in the hand of that 
curious crowd of people, the operatic public—a public 
so different from any other audience, and fickle and 
disloyal as the ladies of whom Rigoletto’s duke sings in 
his famous song. Take, for instance, La Traviata. Verdi, 
when he wrote it, was already very popular in Italy, 
and had, shortly before its production, two resounding 
successes to his credit. Yet the first performance of 
this opera was a dismal failure. Or think of Bizet and 
his Carmen. The composer’s reputation seemed fairly 
established on the slippery ground of the musical world 
in Paris when the first production of Carmen proved such 
a fiasco that it is said to have contributed to his death 
soon after. In our century, the most notable instance was 
Madame Butterfly. After the triumphs of his La Bohéme and La 
Tosca, Puccini was more certain than ever of the success of 
Butterfly, Yet the opera by which he had set so much store 
suffered at its first performance an almost complete defeat. 

To-day, La Traviata, Carmen, and Butterfly are most 
popular operas and the mainstay of every operatic 
company. ‘The initial failure of the first two seems, in 
retrospect, to have been due hardly to any real short- 
comings in the works themselves, though at the time 
critics and public pointed to this and that scene as being 
dramatically ineffective and musically poor. 

What was actually responsible for their condemnation 
were objections of purely temporary and relative validity. 
The real trouble lay with the novelty of the plots : their 
realism, and the questionable character of their heroines, 
never before shown on the operatic stage, deeply shocked 
Verdi’s and Bizet’s contemporaries. te the case of La 
Traviata, all this was made to appear worse by the con- 
temporaneity of the story and its atmosphere. Now, 
these objections no longer held at the time Butterfly was 
written. Realism and the treatment of contemporary 
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problems on the stage were then in full swing; and 
naturalistic opera, ushered in by Bizet and developed 
into verism by Leoncavallo, was the fashion of the day. 
Cho-Cho-San’s hari-kari was nothing but a new variation 
on the well-tried veristic theme of brutal murder on the 
opera stage. Nor could any serious exception be taken 
to making a Geisha the heroine, for courtesans, adven- 
turesses, and demi-mondaines had already been admitted 
into the fold of operatic “society.” And the exotic 
atmosphere of Japanese life, unusual as it was (it had 
been introduced into opera only shortly before Butterfly 
by Mascagni in his /ris, 1898), was an attraction rather 
than a source of disapproval. ‘To explain the initial 
failure of Butterfly, we have to look for something else. 
This is its first version in which it was given at Milan 
(February, 1904), for it 1s significant that when the opera 
was again produced in a revised form at Brescia three 
months later, its success was spontaneous and complete. 
Now, what are these revisions like? At a first glance 
they do not seem to amount to much; but on closer 
examination, most of them are found to be important 
and necessary. To begin with, the first version, though 
originally planned in three acts (this conformed to 
Belasco’s play of the same name, on which the libretto 
was based), consisted only of two. Puccini’s argument, 
as he said in a letter to Guilio Ricordi, was that ‘‘ the 
drama must run to its end without interruption—tense, 
effective, terrible. In casting the opera in three acts 
we were courting inevitable failure.’’ Thus acts two 
and three—they were the same as in the present version 
—were telescoped. into one, the beautiful chorus of 
humming voices leading without break into the orchestral 
interlude which now opens the third act of the present 
version. For once, Puccini’s unfailing sense for the 
balance of acts failed completely ; for not only was there 
now a striking disproportion between the lengths of the 
first and second acts—the former lasting about fifty-five 
minutes, the latter about ninety minutes—but the 


1 Even Verdi did not spe gee the influence of this movement, as 
witness the strangling-scene in his Oéello. 
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second in itself was too long. It seems that here Puccini 
forgot his Italian public, who (in contrast to the German) 
is very sensitive to longueurs. (Verdi was very conscious 
of this, and the consideration he paid to the time factor 
in his operas is shown by his remark to the critic Monaldi 
that the first act of his Otello lasted forty-two minutes, 
“two minutes more than necessary.) By the time 
the opera got to the orchestral interlude, the audience be- 
came tired and inattentive, so that much of what is now 
the third act was received indifferently. In his revision, 
Puccini went back to the original plan of three acts, conclud- 
ing the second act with the above-mentioned chorus. This 
is the form in which the opera is usually produced to-day.! 
Another serious shortcoming of the first version was 
the overcrowding of the first act with scenic details 
which tended to retard the action. It is a general charac- 
teristic of Puccini’s dramatic style that practically all 
the first half in most of his first acts is given to an 
elaborate painting of atmosphere and local colour, while 
the action proper does not set in until the second half.? 
This impressionistic trait he derived from the traditional 
era comique. But he sometimes went too far in this 
irection. What there is of action in the first act of 
Butterfly that is essential to the development of the drama, 
boils down to the wedding of the two lovers. For the 
rest, the act consists of atmosphere-painting and the bi 
lyrical section of the love duet. Both are static, an 
hence retardatory. Whereas in the present version of 
the act these are well balanced with more dynamic 
elements, in the first version there is too much room given 
to an almost ethnographic description of the Japanese 
setting. ‘his is particularly the case in the scene after 


1 TI have seen German productions, however, in which hardly a break 
was made between the second and third acts. The curtain, to be sure, 
came down after the concluding chorus, but the music, after a minute’s 
interruption, went on to the orchestral interlude, the auditorium remaining 
dark throughout. 

® Only in three out of his twelve operas (viz., La Tosca, Gianni Schicchi, 
and Turandot) does Puccini plunge into the action right from the openi 
of the first act and gradually, as the plot unfolds, works local colour an 
atmosphere into it. 
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the arrival of Butterfly with all her various relatives. 
Her enumeration, characterization, and introduction to 
Pinkerton of these people, the serving of Japanese 
refreshments and Pinkerton’s comment on them, and 
other little details, amusing as they may be in them- 
selves, slowed down the action to a considerable extent. 
The same applies to the episode with Butterfly’s uncle, 
the drankard. Yakusidé, to whom Puccini originally 
gave a short scene of his own in order to heighten the 
comic note of the wedding ceremony. It was probably 
to this part of the act that an Italian critic’s advice for 
““many and courageous cuts” referred, and the com- 
poser heeded it, as shown in the revised version, where 
the above scenic details have been either completely 
eliminated or reduced to a minimum. Similar excisions 
were made in the scene of Butterfly’s make-up (second 
act), and of her later preparations for the suicide. 

ne cut, however, seems to me amiss. This is in 
the love duet of the first act, when Butterfly tells 
Pinkerton that she first recoiled from the thought of 
marrying him because he was “‘ a foreigner, a barbarian.” 
These lines, which are left out in the present version, 
hinted at the deeper meaning of Butterfly’s tragedy 
and must have been all the more telling in the context 
in which they occurred. 

Besides these cuts, there are other alterations, notably 
in the scene with Kate Pinkerton (third act). To 
introduce Pinkerton’s American wife and make her, as 
was done in the original, ask for Butterfly’s child at 
the very moment when the Geisha realizes that 
Pinkerton has callously betrayed her, and that her own 
life is now finished, was a piece of most sadistic cruelty 
and utter tastelessness withal. This was smoothed down 
in the present version by making Sharpless put the 
demand for the child while Kate now appears only for 
a very short moment, with only one or two sentences to 
this insignificant part. 

1 This alteration was actually made at the ay! Sepa of Albert Carré, 


the director of the Paris Opéra Comique, where Butterfly was produced in 
the autumn of 1906. 
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So much for the principal revisions of the libretto. 
The next question is whether the score has thereby been 
materially affected. Most of the music that thus went 
by the board consisted of material used also in previous 
and later scenes, and was not, in my view, worth retain- 
ing. Nor was the excision of Yakusidé’s music, with a 
new motif, a regrettable loss. Moreover, those cuts 
obviated the criticism of Puccini repeating too frequently 
the same motifs, some of which were reminiscent of 
Manon Lescaut and La Bohéme. The musical revisions 
also included one or two alterations in Butterfly’s vocal 

art made for the sake of a more effective line, and a 
ew new additions. Thus Pinkerton’s part in the last 
act, small as it is there, demanded more lyrical interest 
than it possessed in the original version. It was, there- 
fore, enlarged by the addition of the arietta, Adto fioriio 
astt. 

In comparing the two versions on paper, the difference 
may not seem very striking. But on the stage, with its 
subtle laws of weight, balance, timing, and “spacing” 
of scenes, Puccini’s revisions went a long way. They 
most probably saved the work from remaining a “ near 
miss. 


iE i from Of Men and Music, published by Joseph Williams 
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Puccini as Craftsman 


WHEN people speak of defending Puccini what they are 
often found to be defending is not Puccini but themselves 
against the charge of falling a victim, reluctantly and in 
their own despite, to the wiles of the old theatrical 
conjurer. Thus, some years ago a well-known continental 
critic devoted a whole book to what he called “an 
admission of error, an act af atonement and expiation ” 
(for having previously misjudged the composer) but 
even so he was unwilling to admit that he had renounced 
his principles, confessing merely that his judgment had 
become untenable. With the intellectual musicians of 
Puccini’s time there was always something a little 
apologetic about their admiration when indeed they 
were not actively hostile. Busoni, after attending a 
pee of Butterfly in Vienna Sad which, incidentally, 

e seenis to have heard rather less than half), came 
away declaring that the thing was “indecent.” Later 
on he expressed unbounded acknowledgment of the 
theatrical craftsmanship of J! Tabarro. He might have 
said the same of Butterfly if he had not missed the second 
act. No one, it seems, has had the courage to deny that 
Puccini, whatever his shortcomings may be, 1s a supreme 
master of the theatre. 

My own early reactions to this opera were not dis- 
similar to those of Busoni, though I suspect that I did not 
enjoy the advantages of any very brilliant productions. 
The fat and ponderable Butterflys, the fat and luscious 
music, seemingly so much at variance with the peittte 
nature of the subject, struck a false chord. Worse than 
a hundred familiar seduction and abduction scenes of 
conventional opera, was the duet of the “ married ” 
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lovers at the end of the first act. The sorry figure of 
Pinkerton, never so odious as when he has the bad 
taste to return with his legal wife and seek custody of 
the child, was another stumbling-block. Butterfly’s 
suicide seemed to deserve all that had been said about 
Puccini’s addiction to themes of horror and suffering. 
It was indecent to wrap all this up in music of the most 
voluptuous character, to seek to intoxicate the senses 
with this mixture of eroticism, sentimentality, and 
cruelty. Then there were such minor irritations as the 
whisky-and-soda episode, the comic “ Japanese ” cere- 
mony, and the tiresomely precocious two-year-old whose 
appearance invariably provoked a titter. 

ow this was the wrong approach. It amounted to 
taking a moral view, to assessing all the values of the 
opera on the plane of a “slice of life’ instead of in 
terms of art and artifice. If there were nothing more to 
Butterfly than the rather sordid story of callous betrayal 
with an ultra-pathetic eriding we should have little time 
for it. We should finish by being revolted instead of 
moved to compassion or purged by pity. It is Puccini’s 
achievement to have enveloped his theme in an atmo- 
sphere of picture-book fantasy, despite all its crude details 
and perhaps because of its shameless theatricalism. The 
characters are mostly puppets, but in Butterfly herself 
he has come nearer than anywhere to painting a human 
and developing personality. Her character is as much 
expressed in her music as in the whole design of 
which she is so much the centre-piece, whereas the incon- 
gruous Pinkerton, whom (it is only fair to say) Puccini 
gets rid of as soon as possible, is a lay figure, a ready- 
made ‘American’? who can only be characterized 
by allusions to “ The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Puccini himself fell quite in love with Butterfly, one 
of those frail and a little women who are the 
heroines (there are no heroes) of nearly all his operas, 
and whose whole ratson d’étre is to love and to suffer. 
The Manons, Mimis, and Lius are the core of Puccini’s 
world of sentimental pathos and of them all Butterfly 
is the most exquisitely fashioned. They are all butter- 
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flies of varying hues, all destined to be caught and 
crumpled in the web of fate. Cho-Cho-San is at once 
the most artificial and the most true, the most exotic 
and the most homely. The pattern of her story is per- 
fectly consistent, its motive entirely logical. The design 
of the opera executes a complete curve whose summit is 
reached in the famous aria in the second act. This has 
become so hackneyed by being sung outside the theatre 
that we are apt to forget how admirable a thing it is in 
its context, how expressive of Butterfly’s character and 
indeed how dramatic it can be when sung by a young 
artist who knows how to act. 

When we come to consider the positive virtues of 
Puccini’s opera, it is not difficult to find reason for its 
continued popularity. It is tense, swift, and insistent. 
The musica] motives are used with the utmost skill and 
economy. From the opening notes of the orchestra the 
tone is unmistakably set. Puccini’s method is first of all 
to create the atmosphere in which his figures are to 
move. He drenches his scene in local colour and it is 
the music as much as the costume and décor in Butterfly 
that enables us to suspend our disbelief. It is known 
what enormous pains he took to secure authentic 
Japanese records, but the actual use he makes of oriental 
themes is comparatively slight. The exoticisms of 
harmony and melodic interval are plain enough but 
they are not so much plastered on in this opera as 
absorbed into a consistent style. Less can indeed be said 
for the characterization of the ‘‘ Americans,”’ but if in 
Sharpless Puccini draws a somewhat colourless figure 
and in Pinkerton a trite operatic image, it is only to 
set the vivid and affecting character of his Geisha 
heroine in greater relief. Suzuki again is costumed rather 
than created, but she is certainly one of the more 
attractive operatic confidantes. 

Then, too, we must give Puccini all his due for his 
consummate stage-craft. Ever since Trovatore nothing 
has been more exploited as a conventional dramatic 
trick than behind-scenes singing. But the entry ot 
Butterfly, when her voice has been heard off-stage, in 
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an anticipation ot the climax of the love-duet, though 
we do not know it at this point, is a subtle stroke of 
preparation and moreover stamps her personality at 
once. The second act'curtain, with the nostalgic strains 
of the humming-chorus, is also a coup de théédtre which 
does not need plea As a pretty and pathetic 
stage-picture the vigil of Butterfly never misses its point, 
but its irony and pathos are increased by the use of the 
theme which has already accompanied the efforts of 
Sharpless to acquaint Butterfly with the true state of 
affairs. 

The subtle fascination of Puccini’s score remains 
when all has been said of his theatricalism (which can 
hardly be urged as a defect in a stage-work), and it is to 
the detail of that score, besides such purely charming 
things as the flower-duet, that one returns with interest 
unabated. Puccini called it ‘the most modern of my 
operas,” but the unconsidered trifles of French im- 
pressionism which he picked up, no longer seem to 
amount to very much. The style, with all its faint 
exotic flavour, is unmistakably his. The Puccinian aroma 
spreads itself over the whole work, but it is here a more 

elicate and subtle aroma than usual. Even the love- 
duet, perhaps the most typical of his persistent motives, 
is flavoured with a poignancy that he rarely commands 
elsewhere. It is sometimes complained that his most 
characteristic passages on be bodily transferred from 
one opera to another without injury to the style. But 
that can hardly be held against Butterfly which is 
singularly true to itself. 

here are always one or two little new discoveries to 
be made about Puccini’s work ; either a point of orches- 
tration or a detail of dramatic procedure forgotten or 
overlooked. It is a perennial joy that any opera should 
open with the remarkable exordium: “ And the walls 
and the ceiling?”’; that Pinkerton has actually initials 
(“F. B.,” though the learned Kobbé prints them in 
reverse order), that Butterfly’s child is called Trouble, 
and Pinkerton’s ship the Abraham Lincoln. Puccini, we 
are told, took infinite pains over trifling details such as 
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the mere names of his characters and indeed he took 
infinite pains with every subject he touched. He was a 
craftsman of miniature things and in Butterfly he had the 
ideal subject for his precise and careful talent. Of him 
it might be said that a does little, lavishly. 


Sua 


